Drake

this most interesting and rapidly changing period
of our history. The Life of Tecumseh was pass-
ing through the press at the time of the author's
death, in April 1841. According to contempo-
raries Drake was a man of strict integrity and
unusually sound mind, seeking always accuracy
of statement. He had polished and courteous
manners, was kindly, fond of society, and well
liked.

[See E. D. Mansfield, Memoirs of the Life and Ser-
vices of Daniel Drake (1855); obituary by Mansfield
in Cincinnati Chronicle, Apr. a, 184.1; article by Jas.
Hall in the same journal, Apr. 7, 1841; Cincinnati Car
sette, Apr. 2, 1841; L. A. Leonard, Greater Cincinnati
and Its People, A History (1927), vol. II. The date
given above for Drake's birth follows Mansfield. It is
sometimes given as Nov. 28, 1794.}              A F M

DRAKE, CHARLES DANIEL (Apr. ii,
i8n-Apr. i, 1892), lawyer, jurist, United States
senator, was the son of Dr. Daniel Drake [g.z/.]
and Harriet Sisson. The boy received cultural
and literary training in his home, supplemented
by academic instruction in Kentucky and Cin-
cinnati schools. In 1827 he entered the naval
academy at Annapolis where he remained for
three years, resigning because of his sudden de-
cision to study law. Arriving at St. Louis in
1834, he entered the practise of law, but was not
a recognized leader of the local bar. Following
a brief residence in Cincinnati, he returned in
1850 to St. Louis and shortly became active in
politics. In the confused and chaotic political
situation of the fifties he appeared, successively,
as a Whig, a Know-Nothing, and a Democrat.
He was elected as a Democrat to fill a vacancy
in the legislature in 1859 and served out the
term. In the critical campaign of 1860, Drake
supported Douglas for president and the pro-
slavery candidate, C. F. Jackson, for governor*
He opposed secession but was not active in the
spectacular events of the spring and summer of
1861 which culminated in the military defeat and
political elimination of the disloyalists and as-
sured the ultimate success of the Unionist cause.
Early in the war, however, he became a leader in
the attack on slavery as a legalized institution, an
issue which to most Missouri leaders had been
distinctly secondary to the preservation of the
Union. Drake energetically led the radical or
"charcoal" wing of the Unionist party, but from
1861 to 1863 was unsuccessful in his demand for
immediate and uncompensated emancipation; the
conservatives, led by Gov. Gamble and support-
ed by Lincoln, maintaining control of the situa-
tion. By 1863 the radical faction had become
a distinct group, well organized under Drake and
with a definite program, including immediate
emancipation, a new constitution, and a system
of drastic disfranchisement (Proceedings of th$
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Missouri State Convention Held in Jefferson
City, June, 1863). The Radicals increased in
strength and were successful in securing the au-
thorization of a constitutional convention. In
this body Drake, the vice-president, was Easily
the most active and conspicuous member. He
was the directing force in the formation of the
new constitution and the author of the sections
dealing with the elective franchise (Journal of
the Missouri State Convention, Held at the City
of St. Louis, Jan. 6-Apr. 10,1865). He was pe-
culiarly adapted to this position, for, as Carl
Schurz wrote, "in politics he was inexorable . . .
most of the members of his party, especially in
the country districts, stood much in awe of him"
(Reminiscences, vol. Ill, 1908, p. 294). So per-
vasive and masterful was his influence that
the adopted constitution became known as the
"Drake constitution." The Radicals maintained
absolute control of the state from 1865 to 1871,
with Drake as their leader.

Never personally popular, he was elected to
the United States Senate in 1867 as a recogni-
tion and reward for his services to his party.
He took his stand with Morton, Wilson, and
other extreme Radicals, in enthusiastic support
of the Reconstruction measures, which permitted
him to give full play to his dogmatism and intol-
erance. He regarded the wide-spread political
and social disorder in the South as a sinister ex-
pression of the rebellious spirit in the whites and
of a fixed purpose to prevent by violence the
operation of the Republican party in the recon-
structed states. He acted in accordance with
the view that he was "a representative of radical
radicalism"; and supported with obvious enthu-
siasm the Reconstruction legislation of 1867-70
(Congressional Globe, 40 Cong., i Sess., pp. 41,
99, 109, 356). He regarded the Civil War as a
social conflict, the South as a conquered prov-
ince, and introduced proposals so radical that
even his Republican colleagues refused to sup-
port them (Ibid., pp. 2,600, 3,920), In the trial
of Johnson and in the consideration of the Fif-
teenth Amendment, Drake took an active part
In the meantime, his dictatorship of the Radical
party in Missouri had been questioned, then suc-
cessfully challenged, by the election of Carl
Schurz [g.^.] to the Senate In 1869, despite
Drake's bitter opposition. The factional divi-
sion thus created between radicals and liberals
came to a decisive test in the state campaign of
1870, where a combination of bolting liberals and
Democrats triumphantly carried the state, and so
amended the constitution as to end the various
discriminations- With the passing of his leader-
ship and almost of his party, Drake's position be-
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